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CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN THE 
EMPIRE STATE* 


PROPER estimate of the condition and success of 

education involves its consideration in two aspects: its 
material resources and numerical results, and the character 
and intrinsic value of the work performed. 

Our school system is rooted deep in the general convic- 
tion of its utility, has been nurtured into majestic growth 
by the genial warmth of public favor, and its fruitage has 
steadily increased. Since its first planting, there have been 
no radical changes interrupting that growth, but from time 
to time improvements have been engrafted upon it, which, 
in their turn, have yielded corresponding fruit. 

The act of 1867, making the schools of the State free to 
every resident child between the ages of five and twenty- 
one, has developed each succeeding year increasing results, 
surpassing the sanguine expectations of its friends, and pro- 
ving the ability of a free State voluntarily to provide for 
its own welfare in matters of public importance. Of more 
than ten millions of dollars expended during the last year 
for school purposes, over seven millions has been raised by 





* Extract from paper, read at the late Convention of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, by 
Hon. Edward Danforth, Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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voluntary local taxation. The following statistics for the 
school year, ending September 30th, 1870, have been taken 
from the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for that year, and show an improvement in almost every 
important particular, over the superior results of 1869. 

The number of school-houses in 1870, was 11,695; of 
which 127 were log, 9,904 frame, 1,162 brick, 502 stone. The 
decrease for that year in the number of log houses was 24, 
in stone houses 16. The decrease in ten years, of log houses 
is 136, of stone 57. This is a loss of one-half of the log 
school-houses of 1860, and of sixteen per cent. of those of 
1869, and at this rate of decrease these relics of a former 
civilization will ere long have passed away. 

The increase of frame houses was in one year 10, in ten 
years 38; of brick houses in one year 22, in ten years 200. 
But this does not afford an estimate of the number of new 
houses that have been built. The amount expended for 
school-houses, sites, and improvements in 1870, was $1,970,000, 
of which $891,000 was raised and expended in the rural dis- 
tricts. Of $7,096,000 expended in the cities, and $5,330,000 
in the rural districts, making a total of nearly twelve and a 
half millions of dollars expended for these purposes in the last 
ten years, $8,335,000, or nearly two-thirds of that amount, 
was raised and expended in the last four years. The yearly 
gain in the estimated value of school-houses and sites, 
during the last three years, has been about two millions of 
dollars, the present value being over twenty millions. The 
present average value of school-houses in the rural districts 
is $744 34-100, a gain of nearly 72 per cent. in five years. 

The disposition of the people to provide liberally for their 
schools is further seen in the increased amount paid for 
teachers’ wages. The gross amount paid for this purpose, 
‘the last school year (ending September 30, 1870), was six 
and a half millions of dollars, of which nearly three and a 
half millions was expended in the rural districts. 

The increase the last year was over 400,000.00 dollars. In 
feur years the gross amount annually paid for the salaries of 
teachers has advanced nearly 50 per cent., or, in 1870, 
$2,000,000 more than was paid in 1866, 

That this advance is not entirely owing to a proportion- 
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ate increase in the number of teachers employed is proved 
by the advance made in the average annual salary of teach- 
ers, which shows a gain of 28 per cent. in four years. No 
better evidgnce of the general favor, with which the public 
school system is regarded, could be produced, than the 
increased expenditures in its behalf through the voluntary 
action of the people in their respective school districts. It 
is not strange that attendance at school, both aggregate and 
average, should also be increased. 

The number of children between 5 and 21 years of age, 
on the 30th day of September, 1870, as appears from the 
official report of the State Superintendent referred to, was 
1,480,761, and, of these, there attended the public schools, 
for the year closing on that day, 1,026,447, an increase over 
the preceding year of about 28,000, and over 1867, the most 
successful year of the rate-bill system, of 77,000. The 
average school-term in the rural districts, for each of the 
last three years, was 32 4-5 weeks, and for the seven years 
preceding but a little more than thirty weeks, that of 1867 
being 30 3-5. The total average attendance for the entire 
average term of 1870 exceeded that for the shorter term of 
1867 by 64,748—a gain in average attendance of more than 
15 per cent., and that for a longer term. 

The average length of time each pupil attended was 
nearly four months, a gain of 16 per cent. in three years. 

The number of children who attended public schools 
some portion of the year is larger than the entire number of 
children between the ages of 6 and 17 years. 

According to the report of the Regents of the University, 
the number of academies is 224; and the number from 
which reports have been received is 198. The attendance 
of pupils in higher studies is 13,382, and the average attend- 
ance of such is about 4,500. The examinations established 
by the Regents, upon which is based the annual distribution 
of the literature fund to the academies, have resulted in 
promoting a more thorough course of instruction in the 
common English branches in this class of schools. 

That there is great inequality among the academies both 
in efficiency and in the instrumentalities of instruction, is 
distinctly stated by the Regents in their report, in which 
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they say, “if, with our present experience, we were to com- 
mence our academical system anew, there is little doubt that 
seventy-five or one hundred academies properly distributed 
through the State would, by their strong staff gf teachers, 
their considerable libraries and well selected apparatus, do 
more effectual service in the cause of education than the 
present large number of institutions; as many of these, 
from their want of sufficient endowments and adequate 
support, are compelled to do much of their work imper- 
fectly. 

It is estimated that about ninety academies have been 
absorbed in the formation of union schools. 

The attendance during the last school year upon all 
classes of schools, reported, was: 


Pupils in colleges. s.ccc..6 045. cece Oe 3,207 
OF REL oi cteb aracine ee de Gibie wis waduerenmeees 30,313 
MS” EINER SOROUNS i060 SaUabasinnevteseadooes 127,261 
Ne SERENA OIG S556 oh noe Seas teewe es ens 4,871 
WS; IGGRNIIEE BOTIOOIS 2 iia.a oo 55S cadscesnwadess 1,026,447 





OMAR soniwssawsewiewsancacaeacmuriannewatcn 1,192,099 


or, more than 80 per cent. of the entire number of children 
in the State between 5 and 21 years of age. 

The facts already stated afford abundant evidence of-the 
material resources liberally supplied for the encouragement 
of education, and show the numerical results of its present 
management. 

In addition, the State has undertaken to maintain eight 
normal schools, six of which are already in successful opera- 
tion, county teachers’ institutes, and a system of supervision, 
which, together, will require annually an expenditure of 
nearly $300,000. 

This demonstrates that the necessity of a full and specific 
preparation of teachers, and the value of thorough inspec- 
tion and supervision are understood, and that the popular 
sentiment will expect and demand that the fulfillment of 
these conditions be evinced in the character and efficiency 
of the schools. The fact that New York may rightfully 
boast of a school system and of schools not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any of her sister States, will not blind the peo- 
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ple to the prevailing need of improvement in methods of 
instruction, school management and general culture. 

The want of a sufficient number of well qualified teachers 
is universally acknowledged. 

Yet an encouraging symptom is found in the increasing 
number in attendance upon normal schools, teachers’ classes 
in academies, and teachers’ institutes. 

The attendance at normal schools of persons pledged to 
“teach in the public schools of this State” was, in 1860, 331; 
in 1865, 358; in 1870, 1,921. 

The attendance upon teachers’ classes in 1870, was 1,494. 

The attendance upon teachers’ institutes, during the calen- 
dar year of 1870, was 10,397, a number larger than ever 
before, and exceeding eighty per cent. of the “whole num- 
ber of teachers employed for twenty-eight weeks or more” 
in the fifty-six counties in which the institutes were held. 

It is also worthy of mention, that of 28,217 teachers em- 
ployed during some portion of the year, 17,437 were employed 
twenty-eight weeks or more, an increase, in five years, of 
2,000 for the full term, while, in the same period, the total 
number has slightly diminished. This tendency to perma- 
nency and stability, and the increase in the annual salaries of 
teachers, before mentioned, would indicate an improvement 
in the quality of teachers, which the community has appre- 
ciated. Teaching, as a profession, will never be duly recog- 
nized nor honored in accordance with its true character and 
dignity, until only those who have studied well its character, 
mastered its principles and thoroughly prepared themselves, 
assume its work. 

Educational conventions may pass resolutions that teach- 
ers ought to receive a higher rate of compensation, that 
discrimination in wages, on account of sex, is unjust, and 
that the profession itself deserves a more honorable recogni- 
tion, but nothing will be gained by it, except it be degrada- 
tion for such concessions. The problem must be worked 
out. Good teaching will, in time, commend itself, and create 
a demand for those who can administer it, to the exclusion 
of the incompetent. - The quality, and the supply and de- 
mand, in this as in commercial affairs, will, to a certain 
degree, control the price. If female teachers shall evince 
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qualities and success, in the management and instruction of 
large and advanced schools, superior to those of males, their 
services will be preferred, as is already the case in the work 
of primary instruction. 

But chief in opportunity, and hence in importance, as a 
means of elevating the standard of qualifications for teachers, 
dignifying the work of instruction, and rendering efficient 
our system of education, is thorough, competent and faith- 
ful inspection and supervision. 

Supervisory officers have the power, and it is their duty, 
to shut out the competition of inferior teachers, and make a 
teacher’s license a guaranty of merit, securing for the holder 
a certain measure of confidence and respect; to aid and 
stimulate the work of instruction by frequent visitation and 
thorough inspection, and to promote, by various means 
which are proper, a healthy public sentiment in regard to 
education. 

They should, themselves, always be men competent to 
lead and advise in educational matters, and to these devote 
their entire time and unceasing energies. This was evidently 
the intent of the law which so clearly and emphatically 
defines the duties of School Commissioners in this respect, 
and its wisdom is seen in the benefits which have resulted 
where its conditions have been most faithfully observed. If, 
on the contrary, this essential provision for the perfecting of 
our system of education is not vigorously executed, it will 
not be strange if, before long, some other plan for securing 
thorough school inspection should be adopted. 

The superiority of public elementary instruction in Hol- 
land to that of any other European State, according to the 
unanimous testimony of her own distinguished educators, 
and those of other countries, is entirely attributed to a sys- 
tem of inspection which, for completeness and thoroughness, 
is probably unequalled in any other country on the globe. 

W. E. Hickson, an English critic, remarks: “The Dutch 
school-masters are decidedly superior to the Prussian, and 
the schools of primary instruction, consequently, in a more 
efficient state. This superiority we attribute entirely to a 
better system of inspection. In Holland, inspection is the basis 
upon which the whole fabric of popular instruction rests.” 
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There, no one is allowed to teach, even a private school, 
without a certificate from the authorized inspector, and, as 
might’be expected, the rank of the teacher is second to none 
in consideration and respectability. On this point Mr. 
George Nicholls, in “his report to the poor law commission- 
ers of England, states, that “In Holland, the direct inter- 
ference of the Government is confined to regulating the 
mode of instruction, by means of an organized system of in- 
spection. . . This exclusion of absolute incapacity is a 
means, and a very powerful one, of raising the character of 
the profession in popular estimation. There is no profession 
that ranks higher than that of a school-master, and a noble- 
man would scarcely, if at all, command more respect than is 
paid to many of those who devote their lives to the instruc- 
tion of youth. . . We saw those treated as equals, who 
are, in England, often estimated as only on a rank with 
grooms and upper servants.” 

The limits of this paper will not permit a review of the 
courses of study and methods of instruction pursued in the 
schools. Though a radical improvement has been made in 
these respects, during the last few years, there is room for 
more. Many subjects of study are attempted, in detail, to 
an extent beyond the time and ability of the pupil to master, 
and to the exclusion of many branches of equal, if not 
greater, practical value. Of this, text-books in geography 
furnish an example. That matter and method should cor- 
respond, in their arrangement, with the order and mode of 
mental development, is a self-evident and fundamental prin- 
ciple of education ; and, of necessity, courses of study have 
been, in a measure, made subservient to this principle ; but, 
though readily recognized in its general application, it has 
never been fully worked out and made of practical utility. 

Education is a matter of growth as a science, as well as in 
its application to individuals. The goal is not yet. The 
end will not be reached until the mind, in its mysterious 
nature, its physical dependencies, and the laws of its unfold- 
ing and growth, are perfectly understood, and govern all 
our methods in education, so that they shall subserve the 
most complete and harmonious development of soul, mind 
and body, in the fullness of beauty, symmetry and strength. 
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EDUCATIONAL VENEERING. 


ENEERING is a great art. It makes things “go so 
much farther,” and there is nothing an economist likes 
so much as to make things hold out. Our ancestors were 
so foolish as to build solid mahogany tables, bureaus, and 
sideboards. We know better. We have found out that a 
piece of wood a sixteenth of an inch thick will transform the 
commonest wood into mahogany or rosewood. And so the 
honest old tables and sideboards have given scone to sleek 
veneered ones, which look just as well. 

A monument should be built to the man who discovered 
this wonderful art. For its applications are so numerous. 
The crockery men sell imitation china; they have learned 
the art of veneering. The rogue veneers himself with the 
dress and manners of a. gentleman. The cook veneers her 
dishes. The shaky broker veneers his credit by keeping up 
appearances. The parson, alas! sometimes veneers his 
sermon with thin layers of learning. The doctor veneers 
his conversation with sounding phrases. The politician 
veneers his thieving by thin patriotism. The fortune-hunter 
veneers his cupidity with professions of love. What a won- 
derful art it is! How bad we should feel if the veneering 
were taken off, and all our purposes, acquirements, and pre- 
tension appeared the naked pine and poplar that they are! 

But when it comes to education, we wish veneering had 
never been invented. And now that George and Maria are 
about to begin school, let us enter our protest against the 
veneering establishments. There are schools for boys and 
hundreds of schools for girls where the whole business trans- 
acted is the putting on of a thin layer of outward appear- 
ances. Everything is taught from a compend. — History is 
boiled down to a strong decoction of facts and dates, and 
Ann Matilda is required to swallow it. ‘There were five 
thousand on one side, commanded by Gen. Brown. There 
were seven thousand on the other, commanded by Gen. 
Smith. Gen. Smith was surprised on Sunday morning, and 
driven back with a loss of five hundred men and three 
pieces of artillery.” This Ann Matilda, and Ann Matilda’s 
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parents, and Ann Matilda’s friends fondly believe is history. 
It is paid for as history, labeled history, and must be history. 
But whatever there is of philosophy, poetry, of culture, of 
mental discipline in history is gone. This dessicated ex- 
tract has no nourishment whatever. Of the peculiarities of 
race, of the domestic life, of the underlying causes of his- 
tory, Ann Matilda learns nothing. She has swallowed a 
register, a gazetteer, but not a history. But she has passed 
her examination and “graduated.” Her education is all 
right. It has the seal of the proper authorities on it, and 
she can go in peace. 

English literature is worse taught than history. Itisa 
thing that can not be learned from a compend. The very 
essence of the highest culture, for people who speak the 
English language, is in English literature. But no one can 
learn English literature at second-hand. <A good, thorough 
knowledge of the authors themselves in their works is the 
only road to this culture. And all short-cuts are only 
delusions. 

The great mistake in the education of girls, and for that 
matter of boys, is that they master nothing. A little here 
and a little there is the plan. The object seems to be to 
enable the pupil to give a long catalogue of things studied. 
And for this charlatanism the parents who demand it are 
chiefly responsible. There are schools which are thorough. 
It is not for us to point them out, but for parents to be 
sure that they are not caught with the chaff of an empty 
pretense. In education, veneering will peel off—AHearth 
and Home. 





——_ 


STATISTICS of the Russian Department of Education 
show that the efforts of the Government to raise the educa- 
tional status of the Empire are sadly needed. In Siberia, 
only one person in 664 is under schooling. In the southern 
provinces—Kieff, Padolia, and Volhynia—the proportion is 
one to 532; in the three Old Russian provinces, possessing 
no school boards, one to 471; in the thirty-five Old Russian 
provinces, having school boards, one to 168; in the King- 
dom of Poland, one to 31; in the Baltic provinces, one 
to I9. 
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WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH ?—VIII. 


WORTHLESSNESS OF ORDINARY HISTORY. 


\ E will now consider what knowledge best fits us for 

the discharge of the functions of citizens. Our 
school courses contain certain studies which, ‘nominally at 
least, bear upon political and social duties. Of these the 
only one that occupies a prominent place is History. 

But the historic information commonly given is almost 
valueless for purposes of guidance. Scarcely any of the 
facts set down in our school-histories, and very few even 
of those contained in the more elaborate works written for 
adults, give any clue to the right principles of political 
action. The biographies of monarchs (and our children 
commonly learn little else) throw scarcely any light upon 
the science of society. Familiarity with court intrigues, 
plots, usurpations, or the like, and with all the personalities 
accompanying them, aids very little in elucidating the prin- 
ciples on which national welfare depends. We read of some 
squabble for power, that it led to a pitched battle; that such 
and such were the names of the generals and their leading 
subordinates ; that they had each so many thousand infantry 
and cavalry, and so many cannon; that they arranged their 
forces in this and that order; that they manceuvred, 
attacked, and fell back in certain ways; that at this part 
of the day such disasters were sustained, and at that such 
advantages gained ; that in one particular movement some 
leading officer fell, while in another a certain regiment was 
decimated ; that after all the changing fortunes of the fight, 
the victory was gained by this or that army; and that so 
many were killed and wounded on each side, and so many 
captured by the conquerors. And now, out of the accumu- 
lated details which make up the narrative, say which it 
is that helps you in deciding on your conduct as a citizen. 
Supposing even that you had diligently read, not only 
“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” but accounts 
of all other battles that history mentions ; how much more 
judicious would your vote be at the next election? “But 
these are facts—interesting facts,” you say. Without doubt 
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they are facts (such, at least, as are not wholly or partially 
fictions); and to many they may be interesting facts. But 
this by no means implies that they are valuable. Factious 
or morbid opinion often gives seeming value to things that 
have scarcely any. <A tulipomaniac will not part with a 
choice bulb for its weight in gold. To another man an ugly 
piece of cracked old china seems his most desirable posses- 
sion. And there are those who give high prices for the 
relics of celebrated murderers. Will it be contended that 
these tastes are any measures of value in the things that 
gratify them? If not, then it must be admitted that the 
liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no proof of 
their worth; and that we must test their worth as we test 
the worth of other facts, by asking to what uses they are 
applicable. Were some one to tell you that your neighbor’s 
cat kittened yesterday, you would say the information was 
worthless. Fact though it might be, you would say it was 
an utterly useless fact—a fact that could in no way influence 
your actions in life—a fact that would not help you in learn- 
ing how to live completely. Well, apply the same test to 
the great mass of historical facts, and you will get the same 
result. They are facts from which no conclusions can be 
drawn—wnorganizable facts; and therefore facts which can 
be of no service in establishing principles of conduct, which 
is the chief use of facts. Read them, if you like, for amuse- 
ment; but do not flatter yourself they are instructive. 

That which constitutes History, properly so called, is in 
great part omitted from works on the subject. Only of late 
years have historians commenced giving us, in any con- 
siderable quantity, the truly valuable information. As in 
past ages the king was every thing and the people nothing ; 
so, in past histories the doings of the king fill the entire 
picture, to which the national life forms but an obscure 
background. While only now, when the welfare of nations 
rather than of rulers is becoming the dominant idea, are 
historians beginning to occupy themselves with the phe- 
nomena of social progress. That which it really concerns 
us to know, is the natural history of society. We want all 
facts which help us to understand how a nation has grown 
and organized itself. Among these, let us of course have an 
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account of its government; with as little as may be of gossip 

about the men who officered it, and as much as possible 

about the structure, principles, methods, prejudices, corrup- 

tions, ¢tc., which it exhibited : and let this account not only 

include the nature and actions of the central government, 

but also those of local governments, down to their minutest 

ramifications. Let us of course also have a parallel descrip- 

tion of the ecclesiastical government—its organization, its 

conduct, its power, its relations to the State: and accom- 

panying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious ideas— 

not only those nominally believed, but those really believed 

and acted upon. Let us at the same time be informed of 
the control exercised by class over class, as displayed in all 

social observances—in titles, salutations, and forms of 
address. Let us know, too, what were all the other customs 
which regulated the popular life out of doors and in-doors; 
including those which concern the relations of the sexes, 
and the relations of parents to children. The superstitions, 
also, from the more important myths down to the charms in 
common use, should be indicated. Next should come a 
delineation of the industrial system: showing to what extent 
the division of labor was carried; how trades were regu- 
lated, whether by caste, guilds, or otherwise ; what was the 
connection between employers and employed; what were 
the agencies for distributing commodities, what were the 
means of communication; what was the circulating medium. 
Accompanying all which should come an account of the 
industrial arts technically considered: stating the processes 
in use, and the quality of the products. Further, the intel- 
lectual condition of the nation in its various grades should 
be depicted: not only with respect to the kind and amount 
of education, but with respect to the progress made in 
science, and the prevailing manner of thinking. The degree 
of zsthetic culture, as displayed in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, should be 
described. Nor should there be omitted a sketch of the 
daily lives of the people—their food, their homes, and their 
amusements. And lastly, to connect the whole, should be 
exhibited the morals, theoretical and practical, of all classes: 
as indicated in their laws, habits, proverbs, deeds. All these 
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facts, given with as much brevity as consists with clearness 
and accuracy, should be so grouped and arranged that they 
may be comprehended in their ensemble ; and thus may be 
contemplated as mutually dependent parts of one great 
whole. The aim should be so to present them that we may 
readily trace the consensus subsisting among them ; with the 
view of learning what social phenomena co-exist with what 
others. And then the corresponding delineations of suc-— 
ceeding ages should be so managed as to show us, as clearly 
as may be, how each belief, institution, custom, and arrange- 
ment was modified; and how the consensus of preceding 
structures and functions was developed into the consensus of 
succeeding ones. Such alone is the kind of information 
respecting past times, which can be of service to the citizen 
for the regulation of his conduct. The only history that is 
of practical value, is what may be called Descriptive Soci- 
ology. And the highest office which the historian can 
discharge, is that of so narrating the lives of nations, as to 
furnish materials for a Comparative Sociology ; and for the 
subsequent determination of the ultimate laws to which 
social phenomena conform. 

But now mark, that even supposing an adequate stock of 
this truly valuable historical knowledge has been acquired, 
it is of comparatively little use without the key. And the 
key is to be found only in Science. Without an acquaint- 
ance with the general truths of biology and psychology, 
rational interpretation of social phenomena is impossible. 
Only in proportion as men obtain a certain rude, empirical 
knowledge of human nature, are they enabled to understand 
even the simplest facts of social life: as, for instance, the 
relation between supply and demand. And if not even the 
most elementary truths of sociology can be reached until 
some knowledge is obtained of how men generally think, 
feel, and act under given circumstances ; then it is manifest 
that there can be nothing like a wide comprehension of 
sociology, unless through a competent knowledge of man in 
all his faculties, bodily and mental. Consider the matter in 
the abstract, and this conclusion is self-evident. Thus :— 
Society is made up of individuals; all that is done in 
society is done by the combined actions of individuals ; and 
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therefore, in individual actions only can be found the solu- 
tions of social phenomena. But the actions of individuals 
depend on the laws of their natures; and their actions can- 
not be understood until these laws are understood. These 
laws, however, when reduced to their simplest expression, 
are found to depend on the laws of body and mind in gene- 
ral. Hence it necessarily follows, that biology and psycho- 
logy are indispensable as interpreters of sociology. Or, to 
state the conclusions still more simply :—all social phe- 
nomena are phenomena of life—are the most complex 
manifestations of life—are ultimately dependent on the laws 
of life—and can be understood only when the laws of life 
are understood. Thus, then, we see that for the regulation 
of this fourth division of human activities, we are, as before, 
dependent on Science. Of the knowledge commonly 
imparted in educational courses, very little is of any service 
in guiding a man in his conduct asa citizen. Only a small 
part of the history he reads is of practical value; and of this 
small part he is not prepared to make proper use. He com- 
monly lacks not only the materials for, but the very con- 
ception of, descriptive sociology; and he also lacks that 
knowledge of the organic sciences, without which even 
descriptive sociology can give him but little aid.—Herbert 
Spencer. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 


HE most common exhibition of the influence of music 

on animals is, perhaps, that witnessed in circuses and 

other equestrian entertainments, where the horse is affected 

in a lively and exhilarating manner by the performances of 

the band—often waltzing and prancing, and keeping perfect 
time with the music. 

Dogs are affected by music; but it is difficult to determine 
whether agreeably or otherwise. Many aaturalists believe 
it to be disagreeable to them ; an opinion which is strongly 
supported by the fact that, if left totheir liberty, they gene- 
rally take flight with howls as soon as the music reaches 
their ears, They have been known to die when compelled 
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to hear music for a considerable time. Other quadrupeds, 
and also owls, have been known to die from the effect of 
music. 

Cats are said to mew loudly on hearing the sound of in- 
struments, but are more seldom and less painfully affected 
than dogs. On the other hand, it is well known that many 
kinds of birds are affected in a very agreeable manner; 
often approaching as near as possible the instruments, or 
persons, and remaining as long as the music continues, and 
then flapping their wings, as we should clap our hands, in 
approbation of the performance. 

Many of the wild animals are said to be fond of and even 
charmed by music; the hunters in the Tyrol and some parts 
of Germany often entice stags by singing, and the female 
deer by playing the flute. Beavers and rats have been 
taught to dance the rope, keeping time to music. 

Among reptiles, the lizard shows, perhaps, the most re- 
markable susceptibility to musical influences; lying first on 
his back, and then on his side, and anon on his belly, as if 
desiring to expose every part of his body to the effect of the 
sonorous fluid which is so delightful to him. He appears to 
be very refined in his taste; soft voices and plaintive airs 
being his favorites, while hoarse singing and noisy music 
disgust him. 

Among the insects, spiders are found to be very fond of 
music; as soon as the sounds reach them, they descend along 
their web to the point nearest to that from which the music 
originates, and there remain motionless as long as it con- 
tinues. Prisoners sometimes tame them by singing or 
whistling, and make companions of them. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the influence 
of music on animals occurred at a menagerie in Paris, a few 
years ago, when a concert was given, and two elephants 
were among the auditors. The orchestra being placed out 
of their sight, they could not perceive whence the harmony 
came. The first sensation was that of surprise; at one 
moment they gazed eagerly at the spectators; the next they 
ran at their keeper to caress him, and seemed to inquire 
what these strange sounds meant; but, at length, perceiving 
that nothing was amiss, they gave themselves up to the im- 
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pressions which the. music communicated. Each new tune 
seemed to produce a change of feeling, causing their ges- 
tures and cries to assume an expression in accordance with 
it. But it was still more remarkable that after a piece had 
produced an agreeable effect upon them, if it was incorrectly 
played they would remain cold and unmoved. 





CRITICISING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE Evening Mail has very sensibly discoursed on this 

subject. It thinks that a good service is done by 
honest and capable critics when they point out details in 
which certain books may be inferior. Thus errors may be 
corrected and our books improved. Newspaper criticism, 
by the very conditions of the case, is so apt in this country 
to be hurried and superficial that the painstaking and intel- 
ligent reviewer should be given all possible encouragement, 
especially in the infinitely important matter of school-books. 
Honest and specific criticism is a help, not a hindrance, to 
the publisher, for publishing houses, like other things, grow 
and prosper essentially according to the inevitable law of 
natural selection—the inferior dies to give to the superior 
greater scope. It pays a publisher better to waste a whole 
edition, rather than to keep his imprint upon exposed errors, - 
and the best know this and have acted on it. Why, there- 
fore, will not the trade generally learn not to fly to arms at 
once against honest critics, their real friends, but instead of 
by the silly and undignified childishness of poor sarcasm, or 
still more objectionable means, to dispute the critic’s verdict, 
if they have good reason to dispute it, courteously and in 
the same spirit of reaching the right in which that verdict 
has been given? The Christian Union asserts that hypercri- 
ticism of a school book is impossible. 





A RESIDENT of Kalamazoo writes to a “school boored”’ 
in Ohio that he will take a school, as he “ has tought 2 terms 
school and I attended 1 colledge 1 yrs at detroit, michigan 
and am 26 yrs avage.” 
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THE MADDENING MECHANISM OF THOUGHT. 


UR Brains are seventy year clocks. The Angel of 
Life winds them up once for all, then closes the case 

and gives the key into the hands of the Angel of Resurrec- 
tion. Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our will 
cannot stop them; they cannot stop themselves; sleep can- 
not still them ; madness makes them go faster; death alone 
can break into the case, and seizing the ever-swinging pen- 
dulum which we call the heart, silence at last the clicking 
of the terrible escapement we have carried so long beneath 
our wrinkled foreheads. If we could only get at them, as 
we lie on our pillows and count the dead beats of thought 
after thought, and image after image jarring through the 
over-tired organ! Will nobody block those wheels, un- 
couple the pinion, cut the string that holds those weights, 
blow up the infernal machines with gunpowder? What a 
passion comes over us sometimes for silence and rest—that 
this dreadful mechanism, unwinding the endless tapestry 
of time, embroidered with spectral figures of life and death, 
could have but one brief holiday? Who can wonder that 
men swing themselves off from beams in hempen lassos ?— 
that they jump from parapets into the swift and gurgling 
waters beneath ?—that they take counsel of the grim fiend 
who has but to utter his one peremptory monosyllable, and 
the restless machine is shivered as a case that is dashed upon 
a marble floor? Under that building which we pass every 
day there are strong dungeons, where neither hook, nor bar, 
nor bed-cord, nor drinking vessel from which a sharp frag- 
ment may be shattered, shall by any chance be seen. There 
is nothing for it when the brain is on fire with the whirling 
of its wheels, but to spring against the stone wall and silence 
them by one crash. Ah, they remembered that—the kind 
city fathers—and the walls are nicely padded, so that one 
can take such exercise as he likes without damaging himself. 
If anybody would really contrive some kind of a lever that 
one could thrust in among the works of this horrid automa- 
ton and check them, or alter their rate of going, what would 
the world give for the discovery? Men are very apt to try 
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to get at the machine by some indirect system or other. 
They clap on the brakes by means of opium, they change 
the maddening monotony of the rhythm by means of fer- 
mented liquors. It is because the brain is locked up and 
we cannot touch its movements directly, that we thrust 
these coarse tools in through any crevice by which they 
may reach the interior, alter its rate of going for a while, 
and at last spoil the machine.—Ofiver Wendell Holmes. 





OUR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


HE events of the Franco-Prussian war have directed 

a large share of public attention to the characteristic 
features of the German policy. Conspicuous among these, 
we number their system of public instruction, which we 
shall briefly notice for the purpose of comparing it with the 
educational provisions of our own country. We observe, 
First: That the Prussian educational system ordains that all 
children shall be compelled to attend some school, public or 
private, between the ages of seven and fourteen. Second: 
The public schools—which rise in gradation from the primary, 
through five intermediate grades to the universities—are all 
supervised by the State, and are supported by local taxes, 
fees, and endowments, and in case of any deficit in their in- 
come from these sources, by direct appropriations from 
the government. Third: Great attention is paid to gymnas- 
tics, music, and religion, and to the application of the sciences 
to the arts of life. Fourth: In order to elevate the art of 
teaching into a distinct and honorable profession, the govern- 
ment enacts that no person shall teach, who has not passed 
creditably through the severe training of the Normal schools. 
The salary given to Prussian teachers is seldom more than 
sufficient for their respectable maintenance, but provision is 
made for their support in sickness, or old age, and for the 
assistance of their families after their death. The number 
of pupils assigned to any one teacher is also fixed by law. 
The active enforcement of the above, and of minor regula- 
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tions, has raised Prussia to the foremost rank in the educa- 
tional world, and has done much toward-making her the 
first political power in Europe. In comparing her public 
school system with our own, we are struck by the fact that - 
ours nowhere recognizes any intermediate education, be- 
tween the high school (which corresponds with the lowest 
grade of the German secondary schools,) and the State 
University. Our failure to make public provision for 
secondary education, or to give such endowments to our 
universities as would enable them to be more than mere 
preparatory schools for the universities of Germany, is due 
to the absorption of capital in the material development of 
J our new country, to the discredit into which scholarship 
has fallen from its being comparatively useless in aiding 
such development, and to the active demand for, and high 
price of labor, which early attract our youth into busi- 
ness life. 

It may well be questioned whether it would be politic for 
us in our present condition to divert a much larger amount 
of capital and labor from the material improvement of the 
country, to the purposes of the higher education, but it can- 
not be doubted that we stand in eminent need or the very 
best elementary instruction. And yet, notwithstanding that 
our common schools have the most liberal financial basis in 
the world, they are found to be much less efficient than the 
schools of the same grade, that is, the primary schools in 
At. Prussia. 

This being the case, it is worth while to consider in what 
respects the Prussian system may be naturalized in this 
country. First: We would do well to imitate its thorough 
regulations concerning normal instruction. Our educational 
theories need comparatively little improvement. They recog- 
nize the necessity of practical education, and they are more 
than beginning to admit the claims of music, drawing and 
physical training, but the teachers, upon whom the duty 
of effectuating these theories depends are too often unequal 
to the trust. The annual graduates of the twenty-seven 
Normal schools which we numbered in 1870, are far from 
being sufficient to supply teachers to the country. For 
example, of the 1,700 teachers in Illinois, there are not two 
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per cent. that have taken the full course of the Normal 
University. It is true that all our Normal schools are of 
comparatively recent date, but even if they were much 
’ older, and their number and endowments were adequately 
increased, it could not be expected that they would be satis- 
factorily attended, so long as a professional training is not 
demanded of applicants for school situations. Our State 
governments have always regarded the instruction of the 
people as a public trust; ten years ago, they had devoted 
over $50,000,000 to its support, and they have recognized its 
general superintendence as a department of State. Having 
done so much, it is clearly their duty to see that this’ great 
interest is properly secured, by being intrusted to competent 
hands. In other words, they should make a thorough nor- 
mal training an indispensable preparation for teaching. The 
Normal schools should be regarded as training establish- 
ments for an important branch of the civil service, and the 
teacher should be considered a servant of the State. 

Second: We should (like the Prussians) so elevate and 
secure the remuneration of good teachers as to make it worth 
while for them to continue permanently in the profession. 
One of the greatest drawbacks under which our schools 
labor, particularly in the West, is the continual change of 
teachers. At alate Convention of the Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, it was found that only three of the persons present 
had been members for twelve years, and that the longest 
term of office ever enjoyed by an Iowa Superintendent was 
less than seven years. Under such circumstances, no real 
esprit du corps can be built up, and the advantages of long 
professional experience are comparatively lost. 

Third: Having provided for a thoroughly trained and 
permanent body of teachers, we should see that the largest 
possible number of children is brought under their influence; 
in other words, we should adopt the German system of 
compulsory education. By so doing, we could not fail to 
decrease the vast amount of illiteracy which is now threaten- 
ing our republican institutions. We should also diminish 
pauperism, for general industry, improved agriculture, 
developing manufactures and timely emigration are the 
natural results of popular intelligence. England, which has 
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done so little toward educating the masses, is now the prey 
of her pauper population. In 1859, the per centage of this 
class in England and Wales was four-sixths of the whole 
people. Scotland, on the contrary, early adopted the policy 
of compulsory education, and notwithstanding the poverty 
of her resources, is comparatively free from pauperism. 

Finally: We should by this course diminish crime; for 
although it is true that obedience to the law of Christ is in 
no wise connected with intelligence, experience shows that 
observance of the civil law is closely related to it. It may 
be said that compulsory education is inimical to the princi- 
ples of our government, but it can hardly be true that a 
measure is hostile to our institutions when it directly tends 
to preserve them. It is the increase of ignorance which 
threatens the republicanism of the United States, as it is 
the increase of education which menaces the monarchism 
of Germany. 

We would suggest in conclusion, that the encouragement 
of religion in the German schools should be rather a warn- 
ing than an example to us, if we would avoid the division 
of the school fund among the different sects; for, notwith- 
standing her strong government and her State church, 
Prussia has been constrained to make separate provision for 
Protestants and Catholics, both in her Normal and children’s 
schools. Should the late agitation respecting the Bible in 
our public schools be revived, we shall doubtless be com- 
pelled to make a similar accommodation, or else surrender 
the use of the Scriptures when it must seem an extorted 
concession to infidel and Romanist clamors, instead of a free, 
though tardy recognition of the broad principles of liberty 
and justice. 





THERE are three kinds of men in the world—the Wills, 
the Wonts, and the Cants. The first effect everything ; 
the others oppose everything. “I will” builds our railroads 
and steamboats; “I wont” don’t believe in experiments 
and nonsense; while “I cant” grows weeds for wheat, and 
commonly ends his days in the slow digestion of bankruptcy. 
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‘TOYS AS TEACHERS. 


HE primary use of toys to children is to keep them 
occupied. A mother thinks what her infant, even 
when only a few months old, requires to amuse him, and she 
selects a bright-colored bird, ora rattle, or something which 
it can feel, shake, and look at. An elder child complains of 
having nothing to do; and a toy or game is found, or a book 
of pictures or little stories, with which he may amuse him- 
self. The great aim of all those who understand the bring- 
ing-up of children is to keep them constantly engaged, and, 
at the same time, though encouraging them to play as long 
as possible with one toy, yet to change and vary their occu- 
pations and amusements as soon as they show signs of men- 
tal fatigue or weariness. This constant employment is not 
only desirable for children, but is really essential for them ; 
they must be doing something, and, as has been well re- 
marked, even mischief is but misapplied energy. Toys are 
the natural instruments on which this energy and activity 
should be expended. It is the province of the toy-dealer to 
find objects for the exercise of their minds and fingers, just 
as much as for the baker to supply them with bread, or the 
shoe-maker with shoes. 

Children are essentially active in every sense, and toys 
cannot properly be called toys at all if they are merely 
capable of being looked at, and do no more than amuse the 
eye for a few moments. This fact will often account for the 
peculiar way in which children take fancies to their toys. 
Of course the glitter of a new thing, whatever it may be, 
lasts for some time} but it will be remarked how they gene- 
rally return to some old plaything, long since bereft of its 
beauty, because they can do something with it. A broken 
doll, even with no legs and arms, may be dressed and hand- 
led as a baby ; a horse without legs may be dragged about 
the floor, and so on; whereas a new picture-book is soon 
put aside after the novelty of the illustrations is forgotten ; 
and a very elaborate mechanical toy, too delicate even to be 
handled, is not cared for much after it has been exhibited a 
few times, and has ceased to be a novelty. 

While carefully avoiding the mistake of making play a 
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lesson, some few toys, if well selected, may impart a vast 
amount of instruction, and that without the child having to 
undergo any undue mental strain. It would, of course, be 
undesirable to give a little boy five or six years old a direct 
lesson on the principles of the bridge and the use of the key- 
stone. Give him, however, a box of bricks capable of mak- 
ing a bridge with the centring, and show him how to put it 
together ; he will puzzle over it for days, try every sort of 
arrangement, and unwittingly become gradually and practi- 
cally acquainted with some important mechanical laws. 
Again, a little model of a steam-engine made to work by gas 
or spirit, which may be bought for a few shillings, is a most 
attractive toy. Children will watch it for hours. They see 
the water poured in; they remark that it is made to boil, 
and soon has to be replenished ; they notice the action of 
the valves, the piston, the crank, and all the parts. When 
they come to study the theoretical laws of steam and 
machines, half the difficulty of their first lessons vanishes. 
Reading may be taught entirely by means of the various 
games and toys with letters and words which are in com- 
mon use. These toys depend for their interest and attrac- 
tion on the way they are put before children. With one 
teacher, they are little better than a dry spelling-book ; 
whereas with another, the finding out of the different letters 
and the placing them together like a puzzle may interest a 
child for hours, during which the infant is learning to read 
and spell in the best possible manner, and in a way he is 
least likely to forget. The first four rules of arithmetic, 
again, may be taught almost entirely by means of cube 
bricks, and a great step made in the formidable multiplica- 
tion table, before the child is wearied out with the monoto- 
nous repetition of what too often seems to him an endless 
and meaningless list of figures. Writing is the only subject 
which, perhaps, requires more direct lesson-work. Even 
here, however, the “ printing” lessons used to teach reading 
may be copied on a slate, their shape learned, and, what is 
of still greater importance, the power of holding and guid- 
ing a pencil imparted, before the copy-book, pot-hook and 
hanger has made writing an unpleasant and tedious task.— 
Chambers’ Fournal. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS AS PROFESSORS. 


PROFESSOR, strictly speaking, is one who has 

mastered some science and devotes himself exclusively 
to it. He keeps abreast of its literature. He adds, by dis- 
covery, to its facts and laws. He hasa right to add new 
names to its terminology. Under this definition it is 
scarcely possible for an all-day and every-day teacher to be 
a professor. His time, which would otherwise be consumed 
in mastering one science, is occupied in teaching many. 
Of each of these he is, properiy speaking, only an amateur. 
As such he is fully competent to instruct tyros; but would 
be a learner only in the presence of a true professor. At 
the same time, it may easily happen that the most laborious 
schoolmaster may perform at times the highest functions of 
a professor. Nothing prevents that he should even discover 
great principles. Other amateurs have done so, and why 
may not he? Goethe was only an amateur botanist, but in 
that science he brought to light one of the grandest laws. 
The record of history is that “it was reserved for the first 
of Germans, the poet Goethe, to effect the last great revo- 
lution that the ideas of botanists have undergone.” He de- 
monstrated that the floral organs are all modifications of 
the leaf; “the branch being a contracted leaf, the calyx and 
corolla a combination of several, the stamens contracted and 
colored leaves in a state of disintegration, and the pistils 
leaves rolled up according to certain laws.” (Figuzer.) In 
like manner analogy suggests that the teacher may possibly 
be an observer of new facts. Other men, not strictly pro- 
fessors, have increased the sum of human knowledge by 
new phenomena observed, and so may he. The first obser- 
ver of a transit of Venus was not a professor, but a clergy- 
man. “ Kepler did not anticipate it, and so the honor both 
of predicting and observing it rests with a young English 
amateur, Jeremiah Horrox, of Hoole.” (Chambers.) So 
with the polarization of light. It was not a member of the 
Institute, but a French officer, Malus, who, while “ looking 
through a piece of crystal at the image of the sun reflected 
from the windows of the Luxembourg,” made those happy 
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observations which led to our better knowledge of the 
above subject. He was not only a military man by pro- 
fession, but he received promotion in that profession asa 
reward for his discovery. 

But there is another function, belonging more to profes- 
sors, which ‘the teacher is sometimes almost forced to at- 
tempt. This is the business of naming. Required to con- 
vey the facts and principles of science to young minds, the 
teacher soon feels most keenly any defects in the terms of 
those sciences. If those terms are inadequate, or unhappy, 
no one will feel it sooner than he who is obliged to make 
them the vehicle of ideas to uninstructed minds. And this 
will lead to attempts, and suggestions in the way of im- 
provement. Thus, one proposes to his classes a beautiful 
change in the naming of the English tenses. The common 
method is to apply the name ferfect to any action completed 
at, or before, some given moment. Thus a thing done just 
at or before the present moment is called present-perfect ; 
before a past moment, past-perfect ; and before a future mo-, 
ment, future-perfect. He suggests the better word grior, to 
convey the same idea; and would call the above tenses, 
prior-present, prior-past, and prior-future. Thus, either from 
analogy or actual example, it appears that the teacher, 
although only an amateur in science, may yet incidentally 
both discover and name quite as happily as the most 
devoted professor. G Reg 





In the sparsely settled districts of Norway and Sweden, 
where there are not children enough in any neighborhood 
to give constant employment to a teacher, a system of 
traveling schools is provided. A public school-master col- 
lects a few children in some convenient room, instructs 
them for two or three months, then passes on to repeat 
the course in the next hamlet. In this way a modicum of 
instruction is secured to every child in the country. A sim- 
ilar provision for the children of thinly settled districts is 
made by the new school law of Georgia, the first experi- 
ment of the kind in this country. 
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EDUCA TION—A CURE FOR THE EVILS OF FRANCE. 


W: must remove the bad cause of all our ills—ignorance 
—whence issue alternately despotism and demagog- 
ism. Yes, it can be clearly proved that it is the inferiority 
of our national education which has brought us to reverses. 
How can we expect that men whose only knowledge of 
society is obtained from that aspect which irritates them 
—that of an insufficiently paid labor—should not become 
embittered, and at length allow their passions to burst forth 
in the public places? Therefore I declare that there will be 
no peace, repose, and order, until all classes of society shall 
be led to participate in the benefits of civilization and knowl- 
edge, and shall consider their Government as a legitimate 
emanation of their sovereignty, and not as a jealous and 
greedy master. Until then, by continuing in the fatal course 
in which we are engaged, you will only produce ignorant 
men, sometimes the supporters of the coups d'état, and some 
_times the auxiliaries of violence in the streets ;.and we shall 
remain exposed to the impious rage of unconscious and mis 
guided multitudes, destroying everything around them, and 
without respect even for the memorials of their traditions, 
because they cannot arrive at the satisfaction of impossible 
desires, and therefore avenge themselves by heaping up 
ruins. Then we shall do well to remember the remark of 
Channing: “ Societies are responsible for the catastrophes 
which break out in their midst, just as those badly-governed 
towns which allow carrion to fester in the sun are answerable 
for the pestilences which ensue.” As for political error in 
the peasant, it has the same origin as in the workman—igno- 
rance. Why, now that a contest has arisen among the 
monarchical parties, do the Bourbons turn to the peasant 
. and disguise their pretenses, while the peasant does not con- 
ceal his wish for the return of the Emperor? That arises, I 
believe, gentlemen, from a state of mind peculiar to the 
peasant. He has been told repeatedly that his property was 
created and maintained by Napoleon. He is not a man who 
can mark nice shades of distinction; he confounds Bona- 
parte and Revolution ; he has not a mind for discrimination 
and criticism, but he has a perception of gross results ; and 
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he knows that his grandfather bought the land, and was able 
to keep it under Napoleon I., while, under the invasion, he 
was menanced with the loss of that farm, in the defense of 
which, under the Republic, he had heroically shed his blood, 
saving at the same time his property and his country. ,The 
peasant knows all that. He also sees that whenever the 
restoration or the old regime re-appears, the division, if not 
the possession of land is menaced.—From a Speech of Gam- 
betta at Bordeaux, Fune 28. 





_ 
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LABOR CONDUCIVE TO LONG LIFE. 


| view of the short duration of life entailed by some 
occupations, it must be regarded as a consoling, yea, a 
sublime fact, that labor in general does not tend to shorten 
life ; but, on the contrary, by strengthening health, length- 
ens life; while, on the other hand, idleness and luxury are 


productive of the same results as the most unhealthy occu- - 


pations. Dr. Guy, an Englishman, in calculating the 
average duration of life of the wealthy classes, arrived at 
the very surprising result, with regard to adults, that the 
higher their position in the social scale, the more unlimited 
their means, the less also the probability of a long life. We 
have been so long accustomed to consider the possession of 
riches as the best guarantee for physical welfare, that many 
will be surprised to hear from Guy that “ the probability of 
the duration of life lessens, with regard to the adults in each 
class of the population, in the same degree as the beneficial 
impulse for occupation is lacking. If a person, who fora 
long time has lived an active life, retires from business, it 
may be taken for granted, with a probability of ten to one, 
that he has seized the most effective means to shorten his 
life.” We may smile at the soap-maker, who, after having 
formally retired from business, went, nevertheless, on each 
day of soap-boiling to his workshop; but it must also be 
acknowledged that his instinct did not mislead him. Of all 
conditions of life, idleness is hardest for nature to combat ; 
and this is especially true of persons who have accustomed 
themselves to a busy life. 
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THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


TRANSLATED FKOM THE GERMAN OF CARL GUTZKOW. 





CHAPTER XV .—Continued. 


THE bell struck seven. Brége, the janitor, was the first 
to come home. The incumbents of this office, having 
more inducements to accept bribes than any other officers, 
ought to have been very frequently displaced. But Mrs. 
Nesselborn insisted upon retaining the man Brége, unscru 
pulous as he was, since he and his wife, by many valuable 
services, had ingratiated themselves in her favor. There 
was a strong suspicion that he had aided the students in the 
last disorders. He had “ forgotten” to take the key out of 
the street door, and “ forgotten” to lock the shutters. But 
there the matter rested. 

It was half past seven when the servants began to return 
home from their holiday excursion. There:was a peculiar 
bustle, and a strange uneasiness among them. Then the 
boys came, but without Waldner. They slunk to their 
rooms with an ominous silence. When Nesselborn stepped 
into the hall, he perceived that their clothing was in disor- 
der, torn, and soiled, and their faces more or less injured. 
“Good gracious, what is the matter?” exclaimed Mr. 
Nesselborn, when Dr. Wehrmann, one of the boarding 
teachers, entered the house. ‘“ Where is Waldner ?” 

But before Wehrmann could begin his report, Nesselborn’s 
daughters, their faces bearing the expression of bad con- 
sciences, made} their appearance. Nesselborn immediately 
inquired of them concerning Waldner. But he received 
no answer, both hurrying toward their rooms. 

At this moment Mrs. Nesselborn, who knew better than 
her husband how to compel the persons she addressed to 
answer her questions, entered the hall. ‘There has been 
an affray,” she said ; “ Waldner is wounded.” 

“ Wounded! and by whom? Where is he?” ejaculated 
Mr. Nesselborn, struck with terror. 
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“Tt has not been very serious, I presume,” said Mrs. 
Nesselborn. “ But—’” 

It was impossible to extort any information from her, and 
Nesselborn, who had heard some of the smaller boys eaves- 
dropping on the second floor, hurried up stairs to examine 
them. By close inquiries he elicited that, in the beginning, 
they had harmlessly played in one of the village gardens, 
next to Wolmerode, till the larger boys had got into some 
difficulty with Mr. Waldner, who would not allow them to 
smoke cigars. They had, then, withdrawn into a neighbor- 


‘ ing grove, but had soon returned with the two Princes, and 


with— 

The report of the boys was here interrupted by Mrs. 
Nesselborn, who, like a fury, rushed up stairs and drove the 
poor boys with boxed ears and abuse to their rooms. © That 
was fer way of keeping discipline in that Institute. Mr. 
Nesselborn stood dumbfounded. From his helpmate’s ire, 
the reserve of the boys, and the ill-concealed smiles of Dr. 
Wehrmann, who had repaired to the scene of action, he 
gathered, to his dismay, that his daughters were probably 
in the affair. He inferred that they must have been in the 
company of the Princes, who, with the other boys, had 
attacked and wounded Theodore Waldner. 

Mrs. Nesselborn took her husband into his study. “ You 
will have to dress immediately, and call on President de 
Fernau!”’ 

“On whom?” ejaculated Nesselborn, appalled, and not 
being able to comprehend the connection of the President 
with the present difficulty. 

“ The girls,” she continued, “ had my permission to solicit 
Staudner’s mediation. Not finding him home, they went 
after him to Wolmerode, where he was one of the guests at 
the dinner-party. All went on well; for the old Prince and 
Bégendorf were among the guests, and there can be no 
doubt that Staudner has carried his point. The Prince may 
be glad if his sons do not fall into the hands of justice. The 
courts—” 

“The courts! Then, Waldner’s injuries must be seri- 
ous ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps—one of his ribs may be broken.” 
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“Good gracious! And all that in connection with my 
Institute—with our daughters! What made the unlucky 
girls stay in the village?” 

“Why, you see the Princes do not mean to give them up. 
The poor girls were in the carriage on their way home, 
when the two Princes stopped them, and implored them to 
‘remain. Then they went together into the grove, where 
they found Count Linsingen, Baron Detlev, Wilson, Cony- 
beare, Otschakoff, and Krisinsky. The quarrel about the 
cigars had just taken place. They went back, and, some- 
chow, a new affray began.” 

“Why did not Levana and Adelgunde keep back these 
miscreants?” : 

“ The poor, helpless girls! Waldner himself is responsi- 
ble for the renewal of the quarrel. He ordered the Princes 
away from the rest.” 

“ He was right, the Princes are no more members of the 
Institute.” : 
. “It was a folly to provoke the stronger party. Since the 
Princes refused to absent themselves, he, without ceremony, 
seized them by their collars to turn them out of the garden.” 

“ The boy was right. He is of the true mettle.” 

“Why! at a public place? Well, he has paid dearly for 
it. Prince Constantine administered to him a thrashing he 
will not easily forget ; he hit him repeatedly with his riding 
whip over the face, threw him to the ground, ana kicked 
him till Prince Alexander interfered.” 

Nesselborn replied nothing, but was already dressing. 


“ That will make the old Prince pliable, I suppose,” re- 
marked Mrs. Nesselborn. 

“On the contrary,” groaned Lienhard, “it will inflame 
his rage, and make him entirely unmanageable.” 

At this moment both daughters entered the study of their 
father. The sudden appearance of. his lost children excited 
his anger, which gave him strength enough to rush upon 
them, and seize them by their arms, shaking them violently : 

“Who are you?” he ejaculated. “What do you want 
here? I do not know you—” 

“ Maniac!” interposed the mother, burning with rage, 
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and releasing her darlings from his grasp. They retired 
weeping to their rooms. 

“What has-Fernau to do with this affair?’ he asked 
staggering. It was then only that he was informed of the 
closing scenes of the tragedy. President Fernau, with his 
wife and youngest daughter, had accidentally been in a 
pavillion near the garden. By the noise he had been at- 
tracted to the scene of the conflict, and had promptly inter- 
fered in behalf of Waldner, and, assisted by his. wife and 
daughter, had taken him under his care. 

“And did they know,” asked Lienhard, “who was the 
object of their kindness ?” 

“ They were told that it was a teacher in our Institute.” 

When Mr. Nesselborn was ushered into President De 
Fernau’s apartments, he found there the President. in 
familiar conversation with his wife and daughters. Ona 
table was some linen, which Mrs. De Fernau was placing in 
a basket. The President shook hands with Mr. Nesselborn, 
and immediately addressed him with reference to the affair 
of the afternoon. 

“Indeed, my dear Mr. Nesselborn,” he said, “ you cannot 
place that wild band of yours under too severe a control. 
I am sorry that I did not come sooner to the spot: but I 
was at least in time to save Waldner from a still worse 
treatment.” 

“Then you know the unfortunate youth? Where is he? 
Where can I find him ?” 

“ You see the ladies about to send him some linen—— 

“No, of ¢aking him some linen’’—amended the forward 
Mechthild, the youngest of the daughters; “for I shall go 
myself.” 

“You will do no such thing,” corrected the father. ~ 

“]T have my carriage below,” said Nesselborn; “please 
leave it all to me. It is my duty to take care of him. 
Where is he ?” 

“I would decidedly object to transporting him now,” said 
the President. ‘ You will at least submit to the directions 
of Dr. Hochstetter, our family physician. He was delirious 
with fever when we left him. How-is it possible, Mr. Nes- 
selborn, that your daughters could wityess such a disgraceful 
scene without trying to prevent it r 
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“Good gracious! And all that in connection with my 
Institute—with our daughters! What made the unlucky 
girls stay in the village?” 

“Why, you see the Princes do not mean to give them up. 
The poor girls were in the carriage on their way home, 
when the two Princes stopped them, and implored them to 
‘remain. Then they went together into the grove, where 
they found Count Linsingen, Baron Detlev, Wilson, Cony- 
beare, Otschakoff, and Krisinsky. The quarrel about the 
cigars had just taken place. They went back, and, some- 
chow, a new affray began.” 

“Why did not Levana and Adelgunde keep back these 
miscreants?” 

“ The poor, helpless girls! Waldner himself is responsi- 
ble for the renewal of the quarrel. He ordered the Princes 
away from the rest.” 
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and releasing her darlings from his grasp. They retired 
weeping to their rooms. 

“What has Fernau to do with this affair?” he asked 
staggering. It was then only that he was informed of the 
closing scenes of the tragedy. President Fernau, with his 
wife and youngest daughter, had accidentally been in a 
pavillion near the garden. By the noise he had been at- 
tracted to the scene of the conflict, and had promptly inter- 
fered in behalf of Waldner, and, assisted by his wife and 
daughter, had taken him under his care. 

“ And did they know,” asked Lienhard, “ who was the 
object of their kindness ?” 

“ They were told that it was a teacher in our Institute.” 

When Mr. Nesselborn was ushered into President De 
Fernau’s apartments, he found there the President in 
familiar conversation with his wife and daughters. On a 
table was some linen, which Mrs. De Fernau was placing in 
a basket. The President shook hands with Mr. Nesselborn, 
and immediately addressed him with reference to the affair 
of the afternoon. 

“Indeed, my dear Mr. Nesselborn,” he said, “ you cannot 
place that wild band of yours under too severe a control. 
I am sorry that I did not come sooner to the spot: but I 
was at least in time to save Waldner from a still worse 
treatment.” 

“Then you know the unfortunate youth? Where is he? 
AB Where can I find him ?” 

“ You see the ladies about to send him some linen——’ 

“No, of ¢aking him some linen’”—amended the forward 
Mechthild, the youngest of the daughters; “for I shall go 
myself.” 

“You will do no such thing,” corrected the father. 

“T have my carriage below,” said Nesselborn; “ please 
leave it all to me. It is my duty to take care of him. 
Where is he ?” 

“T would decidedly object to transporting him now,” said 
the President. “ You will at least submit to the directions 
of Dr. Hochstetter, our family physician. He was delirious 
with fever when we left him. How is it possible, Mr. Nes- 
selborn, that your daughters could witness such a disgraceful 
scene without trying to prevent it ?” 
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Nesselborn was silent. 
“Part of the students of the higher classes,” continued 
the President, “had revolted against Waldner’s orders, 
which were eminently proper, and ought to have been 
obeyed. He had forbidden the smoking of cigars, and had 
ordered the sons of Prince Porphyrogenitus to keep at a 
distance from the students, entrusted to his and another 
gentleman’s care. The Roumanians had the impudence to 
refer to your daughters. Then Waldner very properly 
declared that he had no instruction to do the bidding of 
these young ladies. This enraged the older of the Rou- 
manian Princes, who struck Waldner with his whip ; assisted 
by some of your students, among whom there were the sons 
of several Counts and Barons. Other boys took Waldner’s 
side, and a general fight followed, while the smaller boys 
were crying for help. This brought us up to the place. 
The cowards betook themselves to flight, together with your 
daughters. The whole occurrence is disreputable to your 
institution.” 

“T am overwhelmed with grief, Mr. President,” were the 
only words Mr. Nesselborn could utter. 

“ Waldner was unconscious. We engaged two fishermen, 
and, with their help, carried him to a boat, which we 
engaged for his passage to the city. His face is badly cut, 
his right arm is sprained, and he feels acute pains in his left 
side. I hope there is no fracture of his ribs. The passage 
up the stream was slow, and Waldner lay in fever. I was 
afraid of the cool air on the water, and when we passed the 
house of Wiilfing, the lumber dealer—but you must know 
the man from Steinthal, Mr. Nesselborn ?” 

Nesselborn assented. There was a pause. 

“Ts it not like a miracle,” continued the President, “ that 
he who saved and resuscitated the poor youth should live at 
the very spot which I anxiously scanned for a place to afford 
him hospitality in his present distress ? Who could have been 
better qualified to give him shelter? The oarsmen landed 
their boat, and not finding Wiilfing at home, I left Wald- 
ner in a delirium, under the care of Mrs. Wiilfing, who 
seemed deeply moved by this dispensation of Providence. 
I immediately gave orders to direct my own physician to 
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Wiilfing’s residence, and am now about to send him linen, 
and whatever else may be necessary for his relief.” 

Nesselborn, in the meanwhile, had collected himself a 
little. “Mr. President,” he said, “1 cannot prevent you 
from continuing your work of charity ; but I hope you will 
direct your servant toaccompany me in my carriage. | shall 
let it depend on the physician’s decision, whether Waldner 
must stay for the present in Wiilfing’s house, or whether he 
can bear the transfer to my residence. Waldner will get 
ample and full satisfaction; that I can promise you. My 
vocation is a hard one, and full of trouble and anxiety. A 
single mistake may upset the faithful labor of many years. 
I had allowed leave of absence to two of my boarding 
teachers, not considering that my students were to ‘go out 
on an excursion, and that the two remaining teachers, one 
of whom had no experience, were no sufficient safeguard 
against disorder. Let us hope that no serious conse- 
quences, save the sad remembrance, may come from this 
ill-fated day.” 

With these words Lienhard took his leave, accompanied 
by de Fernau’s servant with the basket of linen. 


‘\ 





CHAPTER AVE. 


WuLFING’s lumber-yard was the exact reverse of his. 
former forest home, near Steinthal. The river was dis- 
figured by ungainly looking skiffs, and the banks were en- 
crusted with refuse and scraps of lumber. An air of desola- 
tion hovered over the barren grounds which seemed to 
groan under the piles of lumber and wood. There was no 
trace of vegetation, except here and there a stunted willow 
or a neglected Italian poplar, the branches of which had 
been permitted to grow unpruned down to the roots. Here 
and there the chimneys of factories showed their bleak 
heads, and the unwholesome vapors of a neighboring estab- 
lishment whe:e chemicals were manufactured, vitiated the 
atmosphere and, according to popular belief, poisoned the 
water of the wells. ‘ 

The dwelling-house belonging to the lumber-yard had two 
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stories, and presented a pleasant aspect. There was neither 
a great display of bright curtains at the windows within, 
nor of ornamental flowers without. The little garden around 
the house showed only plants useful for the kitchen. Onion 
stems were swaying their heavy heads to and fro; broad- 
leaved lettuce nestled close to the ground, and withered 
peas left bare the brush which had supported them. The 
interior of the house was a model of cleanliness and comfort. 
Wiilfing and his wife lived alone in the house; all the factory 
hands lodged in the outhouses or lived at a distance. The 
two sons, were living abroad, having found profitable em- 
ployment on railroads in Belgium and France. Wiilfing’s 
life was as secluded as it had been when he dwelt in the 
Steinthal forest. He was in easy circumstances, and yet 
he shunned all amusements. His wife too, kept aloof from 
concerts and theatres, not because she considered these 
amusements incompatible with the lessons she received at 
church, which she and her husband regularly attended; but 
because the theatre roused emotions which they dreaded. 
It is remarkable that one who bears a load of guilt on his 
soul, even when he has repented, is painfully affected by all 
that is performed on the stage. The professional criminal 
habitually shuns the stage in all its forms. 

Great was Wiilfing’s astonishment when he came home, 
and learned that there was a guest within. The physician 
had examined the wounded youth, and had pronounced 
the external injuries unimportant; but he hadwithheld his 
opinion on the pains in the side, and had merely insisted upon 
keeping the patient in an unchanged position, not permitting 
his removal, for the present. Waldner had been told the 
names of those that gave him hospitality. 

When Wiilfing entered he found the youth lying in bed 
with folded hands, his forehead wrapped in cloths. He had 
not seen Henennhiéft’s victim since that night of terror when 
he had discovered him and saved him from an awful death. 

Waldner stretched one hand towards the comrade of his 
former jailor, while the other was supporting his aching 
side. “This is a just punishment of heaven,” said he, “ for 
my neglect to call on you, Mr. Wiilfing. It is true, I 
arrived here no longer than a week ago, but to call on you 
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ought to have been my first duty ; I well know how deep I 
am in your debt.” Wiilfing’s eyes were moist with tears 
when he was thus addressed by Waldner. Asking him to 
avoid all excitement, he gently placed Waldner’s hand back 
on the bed. 

Soon a carriage was heard stopping at the door, and Nes- 
selborn rushed in. For a long time the latter had not 
exercised the right to call himself Waldner’s spiritual father, 
a title of which he had once been so proud. Even when 
Waldner came to him from the deathbed of his vénerable 
father, he had received him rather with sober solemnity 
than with affection. Waldner still bore the marks of that 
long confinement by which the days of his childhood and 
youth had been deprived of almost every condition of health- 
ful development. His skin had that transparent whiteness 
which it had on the day of his release. Not even the burn- 
ing sun of July, nor the hard labor to which he had been 
subjected in the field at Steinthal, had darkened his com- 
plexion. His bearing was almost girlish, his dark eyes had 
a feminine expression, his smile was bashful. His stature 
was of middle size, and his gait was different from that of 
most other men, resembling the walk of a sailor who, after 
a long voyage, treads the firm land for the first time. 

Nesselborn repeated to him the different versions of the 
late accident, as he had heard them. A gentle shaking of 
his head was all the answer Waldner could give to correct 
the many inaccuracies and errors in the report. “ Mr. 
Nesselborn,” said Wiilfing, “allow our friend to rest. It 
must be trying and exciting to hear misstatements from the 
lips of the very person for whose reputation he has suffered 
such cruel treatment.” 

“Indeed,” interposed Mrs. Wiilfing, “the whole city knows 
how wild and bold your pupils are. When they pass the 
streets in their uniforms, beating their drums, people rush 
to the windows, and think that the French have captured the 
city, and are parading the streets.” 

Waldner smiled—with bitterness indeed. Mrs. Wiilfing’s 
remark was a criticism on his “ foster-father’s” educational 
system. Nesselborn, who had remarked this smile, said, “1 
shall be glad if your judgment has become riper. It was a 
blessing that the horizon which was prematurely spread 
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before your eyes, was narrowed down by your transfer to 
Steinthal. A blind eye which has been restored to sight, 
will pain in making the first use of its newly acquired faculty. 
I could well understand that you, when under my care, 
should have longed for your former prison. But now that 
you have been habituated to human intercourse, you must 
open your heart to all its humanizing effects, the foremost 
of which is Charity! Do not judge too rashly! Not even 
Truth itself is equally expedient and proper at all times. 
To experience this you will yet have many opportunities 
in life!” 

Waldner did not answer; but his large, dark eyes were 
resting on the speaker, who was unable to encounter 
them. Wiilfing and his wife again besought Mr. Nessel- 
born to allow quiet and sleep to the patient, and Waldner 
soon fell into a restless and feverish sleep. Now and then 
he would utter incoherent words. Sometimes he laughed 
or expressed anxiety and dread, ordering away persons 
whom he imagined he saw. The names “ Gertrude” and ° 
“ Mechthild” could be clearly distinguished. Even “the 
man,” the awful spectre of his former jailor, appeared to his 
fancy, emerging, as it were, from the abode of the wicked. 
Even the “ little horses”” were mentioned, which had served 
him as playthings in his long captivity—as playthings in a 
grave, where the dreams of his first childhood, that happiest 
period of human life, were entombed. 

The physician came and declared these delirious dreams 
to be the natural course of the fever. After forbidding 
Waldner’s removal from his present place, he withdrew with 
Mr. Nesselborn. Then a young teacher of Nesselborn’s 
Institute, Bechthold by name, made a call. He had come 
of his own accord, and could not stay long. He cast a 
look of infinite tenderness on his sleeping friend, and went 
away promising to call again on the next day, and to spend 
every leisure hour at the patient’s bedside. 

“Tn all this we ought to recognize the hand of God!” 
said Wiilfing, when he, at last, was left alone with his wife, 
in the adjoining room. “It will come as the Scripture 
says,” remarked his wife: “ The last shall be worse than 
the first.” 

“T almost feel,” said Wiilfing, “ that the accident by which 
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this youth has been placed under our care, is foreboding a 
new disaster tots. Did they not accuse us of being accom- 
plices in the imprisonment of Count Wildenschwert’s son ? 
May God forbid that anything should happen to him while 
he is here with us.’ 

“ Let men think as they like!” 

“The Baron would hardly be ohne if he should lose 
his wife’s property, and be compelled to make it over to— 
that youth!” 

“ That would be terrible! Rather——” “ Rather ?—” 

There was an anxious pause. Wiilfing needed time to 
complete the idea suppressed by his wife, namely, that 
“rather the Baron de Fernau would take the life of the 
foundling.” 

“The other day I met 47m,” remarked Wiilfing, and his 
wife understood that Otto de Fernau, Jadwiga’s husband, 
was meant. 

“Did he speak of 47m?” asked she. Again Wiilfing knew 
that Theodore Waldner was meant. 

“ He is too proud for that—” 

“Perhaps he does not now it—” “I almost think so—” 

“ She is too proud for it! - 1 am sure she has not spoken 
a word with him on the subject.” 

This conjecture intimated a relation existing between 
Otto de Fernau and his wife, which was awful. beyond con- 
ception. It was peculiar that both Wiilfing and his wife, in 
spite of their lowly condition, should have realized a rela- 
tion of such appalling grandeur. But both loved, pitied, 
and—admired Jadwiga. 
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Dr. F was the President of a Southern College, who 
professed to be correct in his language, and, therefore, ex- 
pected his pupils to be likewise. Playing cards was strictly 
forbidden on the school premises, but as is often the case, 
this law was violated by the students without being detected. 
A nnmber of Freshmen collected in one of their number’s 
room, were enjoying a game of euchre, when a knock was 
heard at the door. ‘ Who’s there?” one exclaimed. “ Me!” 
was the laconic reply. ‘“ Who's me?” “ Professor F——.” 
“You lie! Prof. F—— would not say me; he would say, 
‘It is /, sir.” 














































About Words. 


ABOUT WORDS. 


T has been calculated that our language, including the 

nomenclature of the arts and sciences, contains 100,000 
words ; yet, of this immense number, it is surprising how 
few are in common use. To the great majority, even of 
educated men, three-fourths of these words are almost as 
unfamiliar as Greek or Choctaw. Strike from the lexicon 
all the words nearly obsolete—all the words of special arts 
or professions—all the words confined in their usage to par- 
ticular localities—all the words which even the educated 
speaker uses only in homceopathic doses—and it is astonish- 
ing into what a Lilliputian volume your Brobdingnagian 
Webster or Worcester will have shrunk. It has been cal- 
culated that a child uses only about one hundred words ; 
and, unless he belongs to the educated classes, he will never 
employ more than three or four hundred. A distinguished 
American scholar estimates that few speakers or writers use 
as many as ten thousand words; ordinary persons, of fair 
intelligence, not over three or four thousand. Even the 
great orator who is able to bring into the field, in the war 
of words, half the vast array of light and heavy troops which 
the vocabulary affords, yet contents himself with a far less 
imposing display of verbal force. Even the all-knowing 
Milton, whose wealth of words seems amazing, and whom 
Dr. Johnson charges with using “a Babylonish dialect,” 
uses Only 8,000; and Shakespeare himself, “the myriad- 
minded,” only 15,000. These facts show that the difficulty 
of mastering the vocabulary of a new tongue is greatly 
overrated ; and they show, too, how absurd is the boast of 
every new dictionary-maker that his vocabulary contains so 
many thousand words more than those of his predecessors. 
—The Lakeside Monthly. 





It is the very wantonness of folly for a man to search out 
the frets and burdens of his calling, and give his mind every 
day to a consideration of them. Brooding over them only 
gives them strength. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EW HAMPSHIRE.—The Annual Report of the 
State Snperintendent of Public Schools, Hon. A. C. 
Hardy, opens with a gratifying statement concerning the 
work done during the year. “ New and excellent school- 
houses have been built; more attention has been given to 
the selection of teachers; higher salaries have been paid ; 
school committees have been more active and earnest ; the 
statistics more accurately collected and reported; more 
visits made to the school-room by parents, and more money 
raised and expended for schools. ‘ Successful’ is the report 
of school committees in nearly every instance.” All this is 
very encouraging, and gives some hope for a brilliant future 
for the educational system of New Hampshire. At present, 
however, the schools are by no means what they should be, 
nor even such as we would expect to find in a New England 
State. fA careful reading of the report shows that in many 
respects decided progress has been made; but the point 
whence the onward march began was so far behind the posi- 
tion arrived at by other States, that, notwithstanding the 
ground gained during the year, the Granite State is still 
very much in the rear. This is evident from the fact that 
the average time all the schools were kept was 14 weeks, 
whereas in Ohio the average length of the session was over 
30 weeks. The total number of pupils enrolled who attend- 
ed school not less than two weeks, was 71,957; the average 
attendance, 48,150. It is believed that, if the record of those 
“who do not attend” had been correctly returned, it would 
show that not more than fifty per cent. of the children of the 
State attended school. This fact is so sad and startling that 
it could not be overlooked. Some measures had to be de- 
vised to remedy this evil and to prevent the waste of 
school money and the spread of ignorance. It is, probably, 
for this purpose that the Legislature has passed, since the 
presentation of the Superintendent’s report, an “ Act to 
compel children to attend school,” thus taking advanced 
zround on the subject of compulsory education. It is not 
certain, however, that the public sentiment will allow the 
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law to be enforced. If the people were ready for it, they 
would demand better school laws generally, and their appa- 
rent disregard of the laws already in existence, does not 
augur well for the new statute. The passage of the Act, 
however, is indicative of an awakening on the part of the 
Legislature which we record with pleasure. The State 
Normal School, located at Plymouth, is in successful opera- 
tion. *Its graduates are expected to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in the work of reformation now going on. The fol- 
lowing statistics may be of interest: Number of towns, 233 ; 
number of districts, 2,216, schools, 2, 497; number of teach- 
ers, male, 542, female, 3,065; average wages of teachers, 
male, $35.26, female, $22.00; estimated value of school pro- 
perty, $1,493,627.68 ; school houses unfit for their purposes, 
410 ; total amount raised from all sources, to be expended for 
schools, $418,544.88. 


THE KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY of Meriden, N. H., ap- 
peals toits Alumni, and tothe friends of education generally, 
for an additional endowment of at least $100,000, to place it 
upon an effective working basis. The past history of this 
institution indicates that this modest appeal merits a prompt 
and generous response. 


CONNECTICUT.—The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, was held at Norwich, Oct. 
Ig9th and 20th. The meeting was well attended by a large 
number of intelligent and earnest teachers. The papers 
read were good, and, in the main, sound. Altogether the 
exercises were equal to any that we have ever listened to, 
and superior to some, in larger States than Connecticut. 


Dr. J. C. WELLING was inaugurated as President of Col- 
umbian College, D. C., on the evening of Nov. 6. The fare- 
well address of Dr. G. W. Samson, the retiring President, 
was an interesting review of “The Spirit of Progress De- 
veloped in American Colleges during the last twenty years,” 
in which he claims for an American, Dr. Wayland, formerly 
President of Brown University, the honor of first breaking 
away from the old scholastic system. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DUCATIONAL PERIODICALS.—A good sigh of 
the times is the growing number of Educational 
periodicals, as well as the growing number of newspapers 
and magazines which have “ Educational Departments.” 
The press generally is giving more and more attention to 
Educational topics. The papers of the South are doing 
remarkably well in discussing. Educational questions and in 
manufacturing Educational sentiment, which is bound to 
accomplish great good. 


THE MONTHLY Vis!ITOR, of Norfolk, Va, discourses on 
“ Our Public Schools,” as follows : 


The Public or Free-School system in the Southern States, 
ag in Virginia and North Carolina, has, within the 
= eighteen months, received such an impetus and such 
egislative assistance, as to justify the highest hopes of its 
warmest friends; but, without the co-operation of those 
who should be interested, little can be expected. . 

First, we need good teachers, since good teaching can 
emanate from no others. It isan axiom in Pedagogic circles, 
that as the Zeacher so the school; hence we call. upon our 
Superintendents to test well the qualifications of all appli- 
cants; to discard personal influence and caste considera- 
tions, and let merzt be the passport. No matter if Mrs. A. 
7s a widow with six helpless children; Mr. B. a pillar in the 
church; Mr. C. an intimate friend of the Superintendent 
and every trustee in the county; Miss D. the only support 
of her father’s family—who, by-the-by, was one of the most 
popular men in the district; has the applicant mcrit above 
other competitors, is the decisive question? For the sake 
of the cause let not sympathy and personal feelings usurp 
the place of duty. Let our Superintendents appoint none 
who will not be a credit to this honorable and highly im- 
portant profession. The Teacher should be the exemplar, 
the model for the immortal architecture; hence we urge the 
vital importance of good teachers. Make the school systems 
of the Southern States, their greatest ornament, their most 


enduring and ennobling monument—the first essential of ° 


which is good teachers.” 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER is one of the very 
best of our exchanges. It is conducted with honesty and 
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ability. In discussing the merits and demerits of Fischer’s 
translation of Baskerville’s Grammar, the editor remarks :— 
“If Mr. Worman suffers this book to rest in peace, we shall 
have to conclude its grammar perfect and its faults abso- 
lutely undiscernible.” Some months ago, on the first 
appearance of Fischer’s work, we solicited Mr. Worman, 
through his publisher, to review the book. Surely Mr. 
Worman should not be afraid to expose the shortcomings of 
Dr. Fischer ! 

In speaking of “A Brief History,” the RHoDE ISLAND 
SCHOOLMASTER says: “the fact that it is issued by —— 
does much toward securing for it a careful perusal by 
thoughtful teachers.” When we consider that the pub- 
lishers alluded to have more indifferent, poor, and positively 
bad books on their list, than any other two school book 
houses in America, we are led to reflect that the best 
of Editors are liable toerr. The State Educational Journals 
frequently seem to have more interest in pleasing adver- 
tising patronage than in profiting their readers. 


Why should Latin be styled a “dead” language, when 
every Commencement day College Presidents from their 
high thrones intone the sonorous order, proximus orator 
accedat, or something to the same effect; and the diploma 
confers on all Bachelors potestatem amplissimam privilegiis, 
zmmunitatibus et honoribus fruendi ubique gentium ad cundem 
gradum pertinentibus 2? To be sure, the ear may sometimes 
be startled by a false quantity, and the peculiar, hesitating 
utterance of the learned man may remind us that Latin 
is not his mother tongue, even if the furtive downward 
glance do not suggest that he is prompting himself from a 
hidden scrap of paper; yet, is it aught else than Latin, the 
speech of Cicero and Lucretius ? 

Then there is the Triennial Catalogue, a document which 
costs the Latin professor so much travail in the getting up, 
and which so few B.A.’s dare to think they fully under- 
stand; a series of cabalistic abbreviations of terms which 
would hardly be intelligible if written out at full length; 
a book of puzzles, furnishing to grown-up people very much 
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the same sort of mental gymnastics that the riddle corner of 
the newspaper does to the young folk. 

But seriously, while we are glad to see that good sense is 
prevailing over pedantry, and causing the ancient fashion of 
Latin triennials to pass away, we approve most heartily 
of training youth to compose, if not to speak, in whatever 
language they are set to learn. We believe in acquiring 
languages for use, and not merely as a means for getting at. 
the linguistic logic digested in the grammars. This logic 
we think we do not undervalue, nor would we underrate the 
accuracy and fine discrimination induced by the study of 
etymological and syntactical minutiz. We demand only 
that, from-all this drill and digging of roots and slow elabo- 
ration of little things, ¢here shall result a USABLE knowledge 
of whatever language is pursued. The thorough compre- 
hension of the structure and development of any regular 
speech is a great acquisition, but even this cannot be won 
without a practical acquaintance with the language and 
some portion of its literature. We are sometimes disposed 
to affirm thatthe French man who has picked up such a smat- 
tering of English as serves his turn in his daily intercourse 
and business, has a larger treasure by far than the American 
whose knowledge of French is mostly confined to theory, 
and proves to be quite unproducible upon occasion of 
need. 

Of Latin verse-writing we have nothing now to say, but 
we could wish that every one who meddles with Latin at 
all should be able to indite a bit of prose in that language 
that should not be quite unintelligible. If the classics are 
to hold their ground as against the sciences, then it is to be 
by the achieving of better and more practical results than 
have generally accrued from the verbal dissection and 
analysis in vogue of late years. Syntax may afford a higher 
discipline than Etymology ; but the highest discipline, we 
are confident, is not incompatible with practical knowledge,— 
nay, we are disposed to maintain that it is conditioned upon 
it. So we plead for more Latin, not less; more, intensively, 
even if less, extensively,—more real knowledge and less 
dabbling. 

The text which started us off on this homily—and to 
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which we have kept about as closely as the average sermon- 
izer—was Smith and Hall’s new Latin-English Dictionary, 
a work destined to supplant all similar vocabularies. For 
fullness, patient research, and soundness of linguistic judg- 
ment, it must be acknowledged to take precedence of every- 
thing we had before. It is worthy to stand alongside of 
Drisler’s edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, and 
that is no mean praise. The amount of editorial labor to 
which it witnesses is amazing. In the earlier portion 
reference is constantly made to reputable Roman writers as 
authority, but through the greater part of the dictionary 
these references specify the precise place where each 
example is to be found, thus enabling the student to verify 
everything for himself. It is to be regretted that this system 
of definite references was not adopted from the very first, 
though the amount of drudgery thereby entailed is fearful 
to think of. It will be found of service even as an English 
dictionary, so logical and discriminating are the classifica- 
tion and subdivision of meanings. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness with which the 
work is done, we may cite the word put. To this and the 
phrases in which it occurs are given twenty closely packed 
columns; yet so clear is the arrangement that one should 
be able to lay his hand at once on the exact Latin expression 
he is in search of. The number of Latin authors consulted 
(and many of them ransacked) in the preparation of this 
work exceeds a hundred and eighty ! 


MEssrs. BREWER & TILESTON have just published revised 
editions of Worcester’s Primary Dictionary and Worces- 
ter’s Comprehensive Dictionary. Besides the important 
addition of tables'and some additional words, they have 
inserted pictorial illustrations, which will materially add to 
the value of these works. The high appreciation in which 
Worcester’s Dictionaries are held is encouraging to the 
cause of good English. 





1 A Copious anp Criticat Enctisu-Latin Dictionary. By William Smith, LL.D., and 
Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. To which is added a Dictionary of Proper Names. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1871. Royal octavo, 1,032 pp. i 
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MEssrs. CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER have pub- 
lished “ Outlines of History,” with original tables, chrono- 
logical, genealogical and literary, by Robert H. Labberton. 
Also, by the same author, “ An Historical Atlas,” containing 
a chronological seriés of one hundred maps, at successive 
periods, from the dawn of history to the present day. Also, 
‘“ Historical Questions,” logically arranged and divided—A 
Companion book to the “ Outlines of History.” The best 
teachers. will approve of Mr. Labberton’s course in teaching 

history. It is calculated to create a taste for history and 
literature. It is suggestive in its plan, and, if properly 
used, will lead the pupil to inquire and investigate for him- 
self. It will broaden his views, and fortify him against “the 
sophistries of smart magazinists, ‘ brilliant’ lecturers, and 
crafty politicians.” 

Superficial, lazy and incompetent teachers will not be 
likely to give Mr. Labberton’s works much attention. They 
will prefer something on the “ one term” plan. 


Mr. JOSIAH HOLBROOK has published “ School Manage- 
ment,” by Alfred Holbrook, Principal of the Normal School 
at Lebanon, Ohio. The book is a compilation of twenty- 
one lectures which have been delivered, from time to time, 
by Mr. Holbrook, and doubtless will prove of good service 
to young teachers. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., have published “The 
Elements of Intellectual Science,’ a Manual for Schools arid 
Colleges, by Noah Porter. This is an abridgement of Dr. 
Porter's larger work, entitled Zhe Human Intellect, first pub- 
lished in 1868. The publishers have added another volume 
to their Illustrated Library of Worders—* Mountain Ad- 
ventures,” in various parts of the world, with an introduc- 
tion by J. T. Headley. ' Forty-one illustrations. 


Messrs. JOHN WILEY & SON have issued “ A Treatise on 
the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on the pre- 
servation of Timber,” by De Volson Wood, of Michigan 
University. The work has been prepared with great care, 
and hasa practical value. Also, ‘“ Tables of Weights, Meas- 
ures, Coins, etc., of the United States and England, with 
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their equivalents in thé French Decimal System,” arranged 
by T. Egg'eston. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY have published 
“ A Practical Business Arithmetic,” designed as a text book 
for Commercial Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, 
and for the use of business men, accountants, clerks and 
private students, by Lorenzo Fairbanks. This book seems 
carefully and intelligently compiled; it is published in good 
style, and will prove valuable for the purposes intended. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have published “The 
Ancient History of the East,” from the earliest times to the 
conquest by Alexander the Great. It includes Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia, 
by Philip Smith. 650 pages, with many illustrations —“The 
Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871,” with a full 
account of the Bombardment, Capture and Burning of the 
City, by W. Pembroke Fetridge. 516 pages, with maps 
and portraits. —“ History of Louis Phillippe, King of the 
French,” by John S.C. Abbott. 406 pages, with illustra- 
tions. 


2-~~>---~> 





MISCELLANEA. 


F we are ever to wipe out the reputation of being a 
nation of rowdies, and command the respect of foreigners 

in the amenities of social intercourse, a national cultivation 
of music must lead the way.— erome Hopkins. 


Pror. EDWARD WIEBE, late of Springfield, Mass:, is at 
present in Hamburg, for the purpose of establishing a Model 
Kindergarten in connection with the Froebel Verein. He 
willagain return to Leipzig, and continue his correspondence. 

Dr. W. D. WILsoN, Professor of Metaphysics in Cornell 
University, has in press Lectures on the Psychology of Thought 
and Action, Comparative and Human. 


Mr. DARWIN is engaged on a work on the facial expres- 
sion of animals. 


AN English Countess is credited with a new work on the 
diseases of cats. 
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SCHOOL CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





ASTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Castine, Maine, G. T. Fletcher, 
A.M., Principal. Number of instructors, eight. Stucents, 324. 


WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Farmington, Maine, Charles C, 
Rounds, Principal. Assistants, seven. Number of pupils, 206. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, New Britain, Conn., Isaac N. Carlton, 
A,M., Principal. Instructors, eight. Total attendance, 132. 


New YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.—A/any—Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D., President ; has a Faculty of fifteen. 

Oswego—-Edward A. Sheldon, A.M., Principal. Faculty, seventeen. 

Brockport—Charles D. McLean, A.M., LL.B., Principal. Faculty, 
nineteen, 

Fredonia—Rev. John W. Armstrong, D.D., Principal. Faculty, 
fifteen. 

Cortland—James H. Hoose, A.M., Principal. Faculty, fourteen. 

Potsdam—Malcolm McVicar, Ph. D., LL.D., Principal. Faculty, 
seventeen. 


NEw JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Trenton, Lewis M. Johnson, 
Principal. The school is divided into three departments. The Nor- 
mal and Model Schools, at Trenton, and the Farnum Preparatory 
School, at Beverly, under the special charge of J. Fletcher Street. 
Faculty of Normal School, eight; Model School, twenty-one; Pre- 
paratory School, seven. Total attendance, 1,136. 


Pa. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, (5th District,) Mansfield, Charles H. 
Verrill, Principal. Faculty, twelve. Number of pupils in the Nor- 
mal School, 222; in the Model School, 145. 


Pa. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, (12th District,) Edinboro, J. A. Cooper, 
Principal. Instructors, nine. 


NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Lebanon, Ohio, Alfred Holbrook, 
President. It consists of four departments: Collegiate, Teachers’, 
Business, and Preparatory. Number of instructors in these depart- 
ments, fifteen. Pupils, 1,265. 


MCNEELY NORMAL SCHOOL, Hopedale, Ohio, Edwin Regal, Prin- 
cipal ; has five teachers and an attendance of 176 pupils. 


WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Platteville, Edwin A. Charl- 
ton, A.M, President ; reports a Faculty of nine. Number of Nor- 
mal Students, 184; Preparatory, 162; Model School, 63. Whole 
number in attendance, 391. 


Cook Co, NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Englewood, IIl., D. S, 
Wentworth, Principal, Instructors, eight. Students, 83. Average 
attendance, 71. This institution was established by the County of 
Cook, in 1867, for tne training of teachers for the Public Schools. 


MINN. STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.—F?rs¢, at Winona, Wm. F. Phelps, 
Principal. Instructors, nine. Studerits, 216, Males, 57. Females, 
159. 

Second, at Mankato, George M. Gage, Principal. Instructors, ten, 
Pupils, 154. Males, 43. Females, 111. 
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Therd, at St. Cloud, Ira Moore, Principal. 


pils in the: Normal department, 82. 





lishers’ Department. 


Pu- 
Model department, 116. This 
school is expected to occupy its new building this Autumn. 


Instructors, five. 


CAL. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, San Jose, Rev. Wm. T. Lucky, A.M., 


Principal. Instructors ih the Normal de 
department, two. Total attendance, 164. 
ates, 253. 


artment, four. Training 
hole number of Gradu- 


MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Baltimore, M. A. Newell, 


Principal. 
Gentlemen, 24; Graduates, 10o—all 


Number of Instructors, ten. 


Pupils, 163. Ladies, 139. 
ladies. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Holly Springs, S. W. Garman, 


Principal : 
Gentlemen, 32. 


{SF Principals and School Offi 
Editor their Catalogues as soon as 


Miss M. E. Hunt, Assistant. 


Pupils, 50. Ladies, 18. 
cers are requested to send to the 


issued, 





PUBLISHERS” 


* Wilson, Hinkle & Co’s 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of School and | 

' College Text- Books, 
complete thing of the kind that has come to our 
table. ‘This enterprising firm determining to 
compete with the publishing houses of New York, 
have opened a branch office in that city, Vo. 28 
Bond Street. Teachers are cordially invited to 
call upon or correspond with them.’ >— Conn. 
School Fournal. 


Good New;s.—All who are ‘interested 
in primary instruction will be glad to hear of the 
success of an effic’ ent apparatus for teaching the 
elements of reading. We refer to JEFFERS’ PANno- 
RAMIC CHART ave ARATUS. for teaching reading 
by object lesson exercises. This apparatus, though 
it has been before th® public Jess than three 
months, is now in successful use in some of the 
best public and private schools in New York city 
and Brooklyn. It has met with the instant approval 
of all teachers who have examined it, and of the 
highest educational authorities in the land, among 
others Gen. Eaton, at the head of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, and N. A. Calkins, 
Superintendent of Primary Schools for this city, 
who pronounces it ‘‘ the best apparatus for teach- 
ing reading.” It is found to materially lighten 
the labors of the primary teacher and to make in- 
“struction much more rapid, pleasant and thorough 
for the children. ‘he apparatus is on exhibition 
at14 Bond St., N. Y. city Communications 
may be sent to JEFFERs, BEECHER & JEFFERS, 
same address. : 


* AS Error. —Many people seem to sup- 
pose that The Phrenological Fournal is devoted 
exclusively to its speciaity—PHRENOLOGY. To 
prove this an error, and that it is one of the most 
comprehensiv e, practical and useful of Magazines, 
it will be sent to any address, three months, for 
socents. Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. will be sent 
free to all who subscribe at once for 1872. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


| Adams 


his is the most-stylish and - 





DEPARTMENT. 


Blackmer & 
Lyon, Publishing Company of Chicago, are 
burned out but not destroyed, cast down but not 
forsaken. ‘They resume ali business at once. 

Their School Records and blanks are being made 
| for them in other cities. The National Sunday- 
| School ‘Teacher, The S. S,. Scholar, and The 
Little Folks, will all be issued for December, and 
go on from ‘that date. As part of their mailing 
hist was destroyed, they wish their subscribers to 
communicate with them, stating the number of 
copies due to each one, and the date of expiration 
of subscriptions. 


The Normal: Diadem, By 
Prof. Wm. Tillinghast, is designed for use m 
Normal Schools, Female Seminaries, the Higher 
Clagses in Graded Schools, and in private Sing- 
ing ‘Classes. It contains: (a.) A carefully ela- 
borated Course of Note- -reading Exercises, pro- 
gressively arranged. (6.) An extensive variety of 
new Songs, Glees, etc. (c.) Adepartment of De- 
votional Music, consisting of numerous Hymns, 
with Appropriate ‘lunes, old and new, and of 
Anthems newly composed. 

The poetry drawn from the best American, 
English, and German sources, is of the highest 
literary and moral excellence; translations from 
the German having been specially matle for the 
work by persons well versed in the literature of 
that language. 

The arrangement of the music is unique. Al- 
though set mostly i in three and four parts, nearly 
all the pieces may be effectively sung in one or 
two, the others completing the instrumental ac- 
companiment. ‘lhe utility of but a small number 
of the pieces contained in the work will therefore 
be impaired by the absence of adult male voices. 

‘The mechanical form and execution of the book 
is similar to that of the *‘Diadem ot School Songs,” 
the convenience and durability of which has been 
much commended. The type and page, however, 


is larger, and as closely set as is. consistent with 
clearness, 





172 pages. Price 75 cents. 

















